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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. appeared tried as well as myself, but I found |quences of his harboring the company he did, 
it would not bring peace to our own minds to/and suffering such wicked practices in his 
hesitate. We therefore turned back, which|house ; exhorting him to look to Almighty 
the woman of the house observing, came and|God for adie to clear his house from wicked 
stood by us, I es to prevent any rude|company, telling him, I believed, whilst 1 was 
behavior that might be offered. I requested |jaddressing him, he felt the Divine Witness in 
the man who had the fiddle to cease playing | his own breast reproaching him for hisconduct 
and take his seat, which he complied with,|in these respects. He was much brought down, 
and those who were dancing to do the like,|acknowledging he had at times acted against 
which each one yielded to. The scene ex-|that better judgment he was favored with, 
hibited in different parts of this large room, if|and was willing to receive anything further 1 
it were possible fully to describe, would pro-jhad to offer him, mentioning the name of a 
duce a picture of as great human depravity|Friend he dealt with, and proposing to meet 
and misery as well can be conczived. On ajme at his house to havea more quiet time to- 
bench near us lay young girls, overcome with| gether. Pausing alittle on his request, it ap- 
their night’s revelling and drunkenness, past| peared safest for me to say I did not feel any 
being roused by anything that occurred round |thing more in commission for him. Being 
them; others, from the same cause, reclining|about to depart [ felt a stop in my mind; on 
on the tables, barely able to raise their heads|endeavoring to see the cause, I was brought 
and open their eyes, and altogether incapable | under the necessity of going into the apartment 
of comprehending what was going forward :| where the different companies were drinking, 
companies of men and women in boxes in|male and female, who, except that they were 
other parts of the room drinking. On. our|more sober, appeared much like the company 
standing silent amongst them a short time, |in Barrack-street ; some of them were uttering 
quietness prevailed over the whole company.|expressions awful to hear. Standing a short 
Strength was received to utter what was given|time quietly amongst them, I requested their 
me, and after I had been some time engaged |attention: such as were standing took their 
in addressing this band of human misery, I|seats, and what I had to say was heard with- 
think I shall not, whilst favored with my|out interruption ; others came in whilst I was 
mental powers, wholly lose sight of the dis-|speaking, whose countenances bespoke great 
tress and horror portrayed in the countenances|levity, but they took their seats quietly with 
of those young women who had ceased their|the rest. At our departure they general- 
dancing. Feeling my mind relieved and about|ly showed themselves respectful, expressing 
to depart, such of the company who were equal |thankfulness for the advice that had been 
to it rose from their seats, acknowledging their|given them: thus this day’s work, through the 
gratitude for the labor that had been extend-|continuation of holy help, closed peacefully, 
ed, and their desire that what had been said|and, I humbly hope, under a sense of the ne- 
sion respecting the conduct of any person who/ might not be lost upon them, and that a bles:-|cessity of adopting the language of the royal 
should harbor her children, and suffer them tojing might attend us. My back was towards] Psalmist, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
go on in such wicked practices as she was now |the door, and not hearing a fvotstep of those|but unto thy name be the praise!” 
encouraging the young girls in under her roof,|who came in while we were engaged, when| Sixth-day, attended Sycamore-alley meet- 
who might be without parents or friends to| we turned to go out I was surprised at the ad-|ing: a quiet favored time, which to myself 
take charge of them, saying, I did not wish|dition made to our company: my companion| was like a feast of fat things after the storms 
for a hasty reply; she confessed she should|remarked, it appeared as if something brought|we had endured. After meeting we accom- 
think they acted acruel part. I therefore en-|an awe over their minds on entering, and they|plished eight visits, in all of which we were 
treated her to attend to that Divine monitor|quietly took their seats, and when the seats|kindly received, yet we were obliged to cut 
in her own breast, which she confessed she at| were full others sat on the ground. We re-|this day’s work shorter than usual; partly 
times witnessed to be near, which would clearly | tired to a Friend's house near, and after being|from debility and the chills that at times came 
make known to her the necessity to rid her|recruited proceeded on our visit to Barrack.|over me, my voice, became so weak I scarcely 
house of such company as she now barbored,|street; and accomplished as much as way/|could speak to be heard. Seventh-day morn- 
which would be one way whereby she might|opened for us to do. I became sensible itjing, proceeded to Marlborough street, calling 
hope for the Divine blessing on honest endea-| would not be safe to delay going to a hoase/upon all on this side of the water whom we 
vors for the sapport of herself and family,|in Mary’s-lane, which I had knowingly passed|had not yet found at home, We were gene- 
otherwise she must look for a blast following|by, in consequence of a caution given me byjrally so well received, that to me it felt like 
them every way. She continued tender, and/a collector of the excise, who said, he never|going to members of our own religious Soci- 
at our parting, in a feeling manner expressed |dare go beyond the door, taking a person with|ety, to give advice respecting some branchés 
her desire, that what had been communicated|him when he went to collect. I endeavored |of our testimonies :*thus closed another week’s 
might be profitably remembered by her. Af-|to resign myself to Divine protection, and we| work to account for to that God who alone 
ter receiving her warm expressions of grati-| proceeded. We only obtained the man’s com-|sees the heart and what our real motives to 
tude, we proceeded to leave the house, but on| pany ; and, from the appearance of all we saw| action are, and will reward us accordingly. 
reaching the top step of the entrance my at-|about the house, there was reason to believe| First-day, attended Meath-street meeting in 
tention was again arrested, and I found I must| wicked practices were suffered to go on by|the morning; in the afternoon Sycamore alley, 
be willing to return into the apartment where|those he harbored. I endeavored to lay be-|in which we were favored with the good pre- 
the dancing was going forward, and quietly 'fore him in very plain terms my views of his|sence of him who is God and changes not, but 
submit to any insults that might be the result | proceedings, and what he must expect, if he’ from everlasting to everlasting is nigh at hand 
of my being found in the way of my duty.|continued to pursue his present line of con-|and not afar off,to help those who continue to 
On my companion being informed hereof, he|duct, would in the end be the sorrowful conse-|rely upon him. 
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Account of a Visit of Thomas Shillitoe to the Drinking- 
houses in Dublin. 1809. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

Fifth-day, we proceeded to Barrack-street. 
The first house we entered made a deplorable 
appearance : it was very early in the morning, 
yet we found, on descending the steps into the 
drinking-room, which much resembled a cellar, 
the window-frames and glass broken, and se- 
veral young women, without shoes, stockings 
or caps, dancing to the fiddle. We made to- 
wards the room set apart for the keepers of 
the house, where we met with the mistress. 
Requesting, if she had a husband to have his 
company, he soon made his appearance. I 
endeavored to lay before them what arose, 
although I found it difficult to get fully reliev- 
ed. The fiddle, and at times the screaming of 
the dancers, was a great interruption. The 
man remained quiet for a short time and then 
left us, the woman appearing to have the man- 
agement of the house: what 1 had to say 
brought her to tears. On inquiry I found she 
had children, I therefore requested her seri- 
ously to consider what would be her conclu- 
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Second-day, 13th of Eighth month, 1811, 
I |-ft my quarters desirous to try to do my 
best this day in prosecuting our visit; but 
from the great nervous debility I was labor- 
ing under, I became so dispirited I found my- 
self unequal to make any effort. Third-day, 
attended Meath-street meeting. Fourth-day, 
we bent our course to Patrick-street, but in 
consequence of the crowd of people that col- 
lected round us, we were obliged to proceed 
to another part of the city. We were favored 
to accomplish seventeen visits, generally satis- 
factory. Fifth-day, we again bent our course 
to Patrick-street. The first call we made we 
met with a determined repulse. At the next 
place we came to, all things were made easy 
for us ; and the opportunity proved a favored 
one both to visitors and visited : a good degree 
of thoughtfulness appeared to be excited in the 
minds of the man and his wife, who, in a feel- 
ing manner, acknowledged their thankfulness 
for the visit. We were afresh encouraged to 
put on strength in the name of the Lord, who 
bas thus far led us about and instracted us, 
that we have nothing at our command, but 
must look to, and in full confidence lean on 
Him that has the key of David; when he shuts 
none can open, and when he opens none can 
shut. At the next place the master of the 
house looked fiercely at us, and as if he had 
re-olved to oppose and perplex us, behaving 
snappishly, asking me what I wanted, and 
whether would I give him an order for whis- 
key. People, who from their appearance and 
behavior, were disorderly characters, crowded 
in after us, and gave me an unfavorable idea 
of consequences; yet J was led to believe, i 
I followed the counsel of my good Guide, 
gloomy as oursituation appeared, | must main- 
tain my standing patiently amongst them. 
I therefore laid hold on the courage thus mer- 
cifully held out for my acceptance, and re- 
quested the man of the house quietly to sit 
down, and I would let him know what had 
brought me to his house. I found it required 
of me patiently to hear all he had to say how- 
ever painful it might be. Trath being stronger 
than that opposing spirit by which he was ac- 
tuated, he gradually became quiet and soften- 
ed in his mind, manifesting a willingness to 
hear what I had to say, and at our parting 
showed a kind disposition, expressing his de- 
sire to attend to the advice given him, and all 
ended quietly. The crowd continuing to fol 
low us we were constrained to leave Patrick- 
street again, but by taking another direction, 
were enabled to accomplish nineteen visits 
to-day. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Kidnapping in Polynesia. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

After leaving Niua, the next place visited 
was Wallis Island, containing a population of 
3,800 people, principally Roman Catholics. 
No kidnapping lad taken place there, though 
several vessels had attempted it. 

Fortuna, forty miles south of Wallis Island, 
consists of two ragged and precipitous islands 
of coral volcanic origin, of which the central 
peak is 2,000 feet high. Captain Moresby 


landed here, and thus describes his visit : 

“ We walked for about two miles through 
a succession of villages, scattered amongst 
groves of bread-fruit trees, and, passing by 
the little Roman Catholic church, ascended by 
steps cut in the rock, to a high coral plateau, 











THE FRIEND. 


once the site of a native fort, where the|house and schools for native children all that 


priest has his dwelling. Here the king met 
us, nowise to be distinguished from one of his 
subjects, but evidently fully recognized by his 

eople. As we conversed with him, by the 
help of the priest, a bow] of ava was prepared 
for our drinking, in the following way:— 
Some young men brought the ava, a species 
of root, dried in the sun, and the ava bowl, 
very capacious, and beautifully clean, and 


then sat down in two rows, and biting offj|he had been. 


large pieces of the ava, chewed it till their 
mouths were full of pulp, which was thrown 
into the bowl, and water added, the whole 
was stirred up, and then passed through a 
strainer of vegetable fibre, and this dono, one 
of the young men stood up, and pronounced 
in a loud tone, ‘ The ava is ready!’ This an- 
nouncement was followed by the salute of a 
loud clapping of hands from all the natives 
present. A cup-bearer and a talking-man 
then came forward ; the former filled a cocoa- 
nut shell with the liquor, and the young men 
asked in a kind of song, ‘ Who is this for?’ 
‘The king!’ replied the talking-man ; on which 
his majesty received and quaffed off the cup, 
amid much cheering. The cup was again re- 

lenished, and, ‘ Who is this for?’ asked, and 

was named. I had foreseen that Fate had 
this honor in store for me, and with no small 
effort had made up my mind to taste the ava. 
The flavor was more like that of a mild mix- 
ture of rhubarb and magnesia than anything 
else; but two or three of our young officers 
drank a draught right off, and the French 
priest seemed quite to enjoy it. The ava acts 
on the system somewhat similarly to opium, 
and is doubtless valued for this soothing pro- 
perty. Having ascertained that no kidnap- 





could be desired. 

Hearing that some vessels were anchored 
in a bay six or seven miles distant, Mr. Mou- 
rilyan and I went over in the galley, and 
found that one of the vessels was a labor ves. 
sel, just come down from the Line Islands, 
where she had been boarded by Capt. Moore, 
of H. M. S. ‘ Barossa.’ Her papers was all 
right, so I was compelled to pass her, as 
The others were legitimate 
traders.” 

The Mitchell group, which were next vis- 
ited, consists of a cluster of ten islets, situated 
on a coral reef. “ We landed at the principal 
island, and found the people strikingly clean 
in appearance and quiet in manner. They 
have been christianized by the efforts of a 
native Samoan missionary, who found them 
easy docile converts. From a German, and a 
native who could speak broken English, we 
learned a sad story. ‘These harmless people 
had numbered 450 souls in 1857, all living in 
peace and plenty. In 1864, the German was 
absent for a short time at Samoa, and on his 
return he found but fifty worn-out people and 
children remaining—the rest had all been 
swept away by kidnappers. Three large 
barques, under Spanish colors, had appeared 
off the islands, from which an old man had 
landed, who told the natives that they were 
missionary ships, and invited them on board 
to receive the holy sacrament. All the able- 
bodied men went on board in simple faith, 
and were immediately made prisoners ; again 
the old [man] went on shore and told the as- 
sembled women and children that the men 
had sent for them, and they were also beguil- 
ed. The tragedy thus complete, the ships 


ping has taken place here, also that many of|bore away, it was supposed for the guano 


the islanders ship on board passing whalers. 
and never return, we took leave, with expres- 
sions of friendship on both sides, in token of 
which I was presented with some beautifal 
tappa cloth.” 

“The trade-wind visited us at last; with a 
flowing sheet we sailed that evening for Ro- 
tumah, 300 miles to the west, and on Wed- 
nesday the 3d sighted it. We did not possess 
any chart or plan of this island; but a good 
anchorage was reported, and we met a native 
coming out in his canoe, who showed it us, 
under the lee of a coral reef, and near two 
small islets. Rotumah is fertile, but the in- 
habited and cultivated part is only a narrow 
fringe bordering on the sea-shore. The in- 
terior, as with many of these South Sea 
Islands, being a mass of dark dank tropical 
jungle, with no path or track through it. 

Whilst our men were watering, [ gained 
information from the missionary, Mr. Osborne, 
a fine manly Englishman, and found that, 
thanks to the missionaries, Rotumah has not 
suffered from kidnappers. The Rotumah men, 
who belong to the light-colored Polynesian 
race, have such 4 reputation for ability as 
boatmen and seamen that they have been 
hired at high wages by the masters of the 
kidnapping vessels to aid them in capturing 
the South Sea Islanders, and some fifteen have 
been killed at various times by the arrows o 
the natives they were seeking to capture. The 
people of Rotumah are taught by English Pro- 
testant and French Roman Catholic mission- 
aries of whom the former has by far the larger 
flock : the two parties have agreed to differ 
in apeaceable manner. I| visited Mr. Osborne, 


the English missionary, and found his neat 





islands of Peru; and not a word has ever 
reached the islands as to the fate of these 
lost ones from that day. It was sickening 
to hear the tale told on the spot which had 
seen all this sorrow. Two of the men, one of 
whom we saw, had contrived to jump over- 
board, and swim six or seven miles back to 
the island. 

The whole surface of these flat coral islets 
is like the clean white-sanded floor of an old 
English kitchen. The cocoa-nut tree springs 
up everywhere, but in the spots where yams 
and taro are grown the sand is hollowed out, 
and a pit formed, from one to two hundred 
yards long, and of varying width, into which 
decaying cocoa-nut leaves and refuse are 
thrown, till a rich soil is formed. I was much 
interested in these people; they are prepos- 
sessing and kindly, and their houses, mats, 
and persons, are pleasingly neat.” 

“The Ellice group consists of a large num- 
ber of tiny islets, scattered between 5 and 10 
degrees south latitude, and 175 and 180 east 
longitude, and is but little known, having 
only been seen by passing vessels till quite 
recently. English Protestant missionaries 
have established themselves on most of the 
islands, and the German oil traders have a 
white agent stationed on nearly every one 
to collect cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil, against 
the periodical visits of the small schooners, 
which take them to Samoa for shipment to 
Germany. All the islets of this group are of 
coral formation, and are so low as scarcely to 
be raised ten feet above the sea-level, but are 
covered with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees.” 

They landed on one of the islands “ about 
seven miles in length, and only a hundred 
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yards wide at its greatest breadth, so that|state of unrenewed nature, without having it|strength to strength. 
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I shall not be surpris- 


the whole air is always full of the thunder of|subdued and brought under by the power of|ed at your feeling coolness at times, or even 


the surf to windward. The natives greeted 
us kindly, and we went up to the house of 
the only resident white man. As we talked 
with him, nearly all the people of the island 
crowded round outside, but they behaved with 
yood taste, and did not even speak aloud. 
They are Christians, taught by a native mis- 
sionary, and number only 140 souls now, 
more than half the original population hav- 
ing been carried off by kidnappers. The 


lonely white man we found here was making 
a living by trading in cocoa-nut oil, sup- 
plied him by the natives, and appeared quite 


. Myrinds of cocoa-nut plants covered these 
islets, in all stages of growth. Some, just 
bursting the shell, were shooting forth slender 
fern-like leaves; others, more advanced, were 
sending their small roots downwards through 
the shell to find the soil—the shell still con- 
taining moisture needful for the growth of the 
young tree. Older plants had discarded the 
shell, and were throwing a clump of graceful 
leaves upwards, to the height of a man, but 
showing no sign of a stem as yet; and from 
this they ranged up to the full-sized tree. A 
description of one of these South Sea Islands 
will nearly serve for all. At Nukufuti we 
found the usual circular coral reef, with islets 
scattered along its inner edge, which were 
densely covered with cocoa-nut trees. A ship 
channel leads through this reef, and a brig 
lay within at this time, bound for Sydney, 
with oil. No white man lives here, but an 
intelligent chief governs well, and has foiled 
the attempts of the kidnappers. There are 
native missionaries here, and the church and 
school-house, large coral white-washed build- 
ings, are models of neatness.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Samuel Neale. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

We find by an attentive perusal of the jour- 
nal of Samuel Neale, that he was earnestly 
and faithfully engaged in the service of his 
divine Master; visiting different meetings as 
in clearness the way seemed opened for it, 
endeavoring to perform whatever duty pre- 
sented, in humble dependence on the Lord ; 
unto whom he ever looked for that strength, 
which would enable him to do all to his praise 
and glory. 

We can but see from the following entry 
taken from his journal, that he believed it in- 
cumbent, that the true disciple of Jesus Christ, 
should be child-like and humble, not puffed 
up, or glorying in his own attainments, but 
lowly and teachable, ever remembering that 
He who has called him forth to labor, was 
“meek and lowly of heart.” 

“Twenty-sixth of Ninth month, 1769.—If 
we would but keep little and low enough, we 
should be a favored people, for the Lord de- 
lights in the humble and low of heart. He 


race. 

“As He has chosen us for his work, let us 
not entangle ourselves with the inordinate 
cares of this life, that we may as good soldiers, 
please Him, the holy Captain.” 

In the year 1770, Samuel Neale sailed for 
America, whither he felt a call for religious 
service to the different meetings, in which 
prospect he had the full unity and concur- 
rence of his brethren. 

From New Jersey, under date of Seventh 
month 27th, 1771, he addresses the following 
letter to his cousin, Samuel Watson, in Ire- 
land :—“ Dear Cousin,—In my traversing the 
wilderness, [ have sometimes felt my mind 
drawn to converse with thee and thy dear 
wife, in a nearness that prompts me to tell 
you so. The great Author of nature and the 
God of all grace has visited you, in order to 
make you His: as inward care and feeling are 
kept to, I trust it will be so ; and that you will 
more and more become serviceable in your 
day, by yielding obedience to that which in- 
fluences and disposes to follow the Lord in 
his dealings and requirings. The way to 
hear the langaage of the Spirit is to be within ; 
it is often slow of utterance, unless we are 
willing and obedient ; the quicker we are to 
hear and active in obeying, the readier and 
oftener it speaks to our instruction and fur- 
therance in grace and sanctification. And as 
you have been made partakers of the power 
of the world to come, live near its quicken- 
ings. It leads into solitude and solitary 
places, and out of the spirit of the world and 
its inordinate love of visibles, and great anx- 
iety for accumulating unstable riches; and 
it girds up the loins of our minds to serve 
Him, whose glory cannot be comprehended 
by mortals. In this state at times we feel a 
joy and rejoicing, that encourages us to per- 
severe; in which we are ready to conclude 
that nothing shall be able to separate us from 
serving the Lord, in our day and generation. 
And perhaps this lasts for a season, when we 
seem to gain ground and to go on prosper- 
ously ; but this abates with the withdrawings 
of life, and the world and the things of it, 
often gain strength in our affections, when 


affliction and death, and abiding even in this 
baptism for a season. But let us never be 
reconciled to it; but wrestle, as holy Jacob 
did, by which the appellation of prince was 
conferred apon him, for he prevailed with 
God and man. And beloved cousins, it is the 
wrestling seed that shall still prevail, and be 
serviceable amongst men, shall have influence 
and place with them in the Church, and even 
by labor so convince them as to have them 
reconciled who were in disorder and trans- 
gression, and alien from the commonwealth 
of Israel. 

“My journey in this continent hitherto has 
been to my own relief and satisfaction, feeling 
the evidence that I am here according to what 
I believed to be my duty ; in which daily re- 
newings are mercifully extended. 

“5 Tote been through North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and am now 
finishing East and West Jersey. There isa 
great body of Friends on this continent, be- 
yond what I expected: many of them deep 
and valuable in the Church, and many of 
them too deeply settled in earth and earthly 
things: and though they are not in much 
pomp as to worldly splendor, the root and 
leaven of that spirit which dissipates and 
renders useless, very much hurts and weakens 
as to coming forward in the brightness of 
Trath, and in service in the Church. 

* * * « When I consider how soon the 
veil will be rent, and the spirit released from 
the confines of mortality, 1 cannot but ar- 
dently desire for myself and my kinsfolk 
according to the fle-h, that we may so run 
as to obtain a mansion among the blessed. L 
am, therefore, in love that waxes not old, 
engaged to urge you, as I know the heavenly 
visitation has been shed on you, fora glorious 
purpose, to make you helpful to others, and 
happy in yourselves. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 

SaMuEL NEALE.” 

Samuel Neale took passage for Ireland on 
the llth of Eighth month, 1772, and was 
favored to reach there in safety, after a voy- 
age of thirty-four days. 

The following letter to a friend was penned 


we are apt to grow cool and easy, and to|shortly after his return to his native land. 
delight in terrestrials, with the plausible pre-|“« Dear Friend,—I know and feel, that often 
text of taking care of our families, &., &c.|for the sake of others we are favored, not for 
But it is beyond a doubt with me, that a re-|anytbing of us or in us at our command, and 
ligious faithfal discharge of our daty to God|therefore it is not of him that willeth, or of 
and his Church,is the way to prosper inward-|him that ranneth, but God that showeth 
ly and outwardly, and to enjoy a kingdom on|mercy; and this, beloved friend, is what 
earth far superior in dignity and glory to an/sustained, supported, and gave me a place 


emperor or king that fears not God. 

“I therefore, dear cousins, fervently desire 
that you may mind Mary’s choice—the one 
thing needful, which she chose, and which 
should never be taken from her; and then all 
necessary things will be added. The abound- 
ing disposition of this age, and even of many 
of the professors of the spotless Truth, is to 


does not reveal himself to the high, and wise, |join close as to the chariot of this world, by 


and the pradent of this world: for the apos- 
tle says, not many of these are called ; ‘for 
God has chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the wise, and things that are not, 
to bring to naught things that are, that no 
flesh may glory in his presence :’ and the rea- 
son to me is very plain, because the wise, the 
strong and the pradent, depending much on 


their own parts and powers, are not willing) 


to be chosen, and so remain contentedly in a 


which they suffer loss greatly, and become 
disqualified from hearing distinctly the lan- 


amongst my friends in America, and brought 
me home with a sheaf of peace, rejoicing ma 
it be, with fear and trembling. For 1 well 
know that unwatchfulness, elevation, or vain 
glory, may soon open a door where destruc- 
tion may enter, and may speedily cast down 
to hell in torment, lamentation and woe! 

“ Therefore, I will endeavor to trust in that 
Arm of strength, which began the work, car- 
ried it on and perfects it; and as there is a 
patient continuance in obedience, faith, and 


guage of the Spirit, and what is required of} well-doing may glory, honor and immortality 


them by Him, who called them with a high 
and holy call, to go and work in the vine- 
ard. 

“Arise therefore, and take a solemn look 
into your progress heavenward : see whether 
the engagement is as powerful as it has here- 
tofore been ; whether it is growing from 


be the crown at the end of my days; for which 
end I hope I have the help of the spirits of 
my dear friends everywhere, and of their 
prayers. 
‘With affectionate nearness, I remain thy 
loving friend, Samoget NEALE.” 
(To be continued.) 

















Selected. 


The Knowledge of the Truth. 


“ Blessed is the man whom Eternal Truth 


sounds, but by a direct and full. communica- 
tion.” The perceptions of our senses are 
narrow and dull, and our reasoning on those 
perceptions frequently mislead us. To what 
purpose are our keenest disputations on hid- 
den and obscure subjects, for our ignorance 
of which we shall not be brought into judg- 
ment at the great day of universal retribu- 
tion? How extravagant the folly to neglect 
the study of the “one thing needful;” and 
wholly devote our time and faculties to that, 
which is not only vainly curious but sinful 
and dangerous, as the state of “those that 
have eyes and see not.” 

And what have redeemed souls to do with 
the distinctions and subtleties of logic? He 
whom the Eternal Word condescends to teach, 
is disengaged at once from the labyrinth of 
human opinions. For “of one Word are all 
things ;” and all things, without voice or lan- 
guage, speak him alone; He is that divine 
principle, which speaks in our hearts; and 
without which, there can be neither just ap- 
prehension, nor rectitude of judgment. Now 
he to whom all things are but as this one; 
who comprehends all things in his will, and 
beholds all things in his light, bath “ his heart 
fixed” and abides in the peace of God. 

O Thou, who art the truth, make me one 
with thee in éverlasting love! I am often 
weary of reading, and weary of hearing ; in 
thee alone is the sum of my desires. Let all 
teachers be silent, let the whole creation be 
dumb before thee, and do thou only speak 
unto my soul! 

The more a man is devoted to inward exer- 
cises and advanced in singleness and sim. 
plicity of heart, the more sublime and diffu- 
sive will be his knowledge; which he does 
not acquire by the labor of study, but receives 
from divine illumination. A spirit pure, sim. 
ple, and constant, is not, like Martha, dis- 
turbed and troubled with the multiplicity of 
its employments, however great; because, 
being inwardly at rest, it seeks not its own 
glory in what it does, but “doth all to the 
glory of God ;” for there is no other cause of 
perplexity and disquiet, but an unsubdued 
will, and unmortified affections. A holy and 
spiritual man, by reducing them to the rule 
and standard of his own mind, becomes the 
master of all his outward acts; he does not 
suffer himself to be led by them to the indal- 
gence of any inordinate affections that termi- 
nate in self, but subjects them to the unalter. 
able judgment of an illuminated and sanctified 
spirit. 

No conflict is so severe, as his who labors 
to subdue himself; but in this we must be 
continually engaged, if we would be more 
strengthened in the inner man, and make real 
progress towards perfection. Indeed, the 
highest perfection we can attain to in the 
present state, is alloyed with much imperfec- 
tion; and our best knowledge is obscured by 
the shades of ignorance; “we see through a 
glass darkly ;” a humble knowledge of thy- 
self, therefore, is a more certain way of lead- 
ing thee to God, than the most profound in- 
vestigations of science. * * * 

Assuredly, in the approaching day of uni- 
versal judgment, it will not be inquired what 
we have read, but what wo have done; not 






























































teacheth, not by obscure figures and transient 
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how eloquently we have spoken, but how — idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
* * 


holily we have lived. 


He is truly good, who hath great charity ; 
he is truly great, who is little in his own esti. 


nroofed, forsaken by the worshipers. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o’erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods, 


mation, and rates at nothing, the summit of| Foundations of old cities and long streets 


worldly honor ; he is truly wise, who “ counts 
all earthly things but as dross, that he may 
win Christ ;” and he is truly learned, who 
hath learned to abandon his own will, and do 


the will of God.— Thomas a Kempis. 





Selected. 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy hind— 
Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mounting billow seen— 

The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 
There groups of revelers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 
The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 

Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of armed men, 

That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 

The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek. 
A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 

And women weep aloud; the flood rolls on; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— 
The cry of an applauding multitude 

Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields 
The living mass, as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 
The hands in prayer ; the engulfing wave o’ertakes 
And swallows them and him. A sculptor wields 
The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 

To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch 
Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows ; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 
The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under while their tasks 
Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again— 
The torrent wrests it from her arms; she shrieks, 
And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 
A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 
To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand in hand, 
Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 

Into each other’s eyes. The rushing flood 

Flings them apart ; the youth goes down; the maid, 
With hands out-stretched in vain and streaming eyes, 
Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man succeeds ; his bending form 

Sinks slowly; mingling with the sullen stream 
Gleam the white locks and then are seen no more. 

Lo, wider grows the stream ; a sea-like flood 
Saps earth’s walled cities ; massive palaces 
Crumble before it ; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous realms 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stifled and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes and, looking back, 
Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast and hull 
Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 





Where never fall of human fvot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 
im glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysolite, 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust; and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O’erwritten,—haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship—and fair pages flung — 
Fresh from the printer’s engine. There they lie 
A moment and then sink away from sight. 
I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold, in every one of these, 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, t: o brief, 
That sorrowfully ended, and [ think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope or broke their peace, 
Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass. and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And re-appearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 
The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and distant, where the Life that is 
Touches the Life to Come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuons youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy—all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 
Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 
They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable ; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to mike sweet the hour 
That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken—in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand, 
Seribner’s Monthly. 





Familiar association with other professors, 
or attending their meetings, appears to me 
quite improper for the members of our Society. 
If we keep to our divine Lord and Master, 
He will instruct us in the mysteries of His 
kingdom, and nourish with the bread and 
water of life which He gives, by which the 
inner man will be strengthened, and the soul 
made wiser than all teachers who are acting 
in their own spirit. ‘‘He that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again, but he that drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him,” saith 
Christ, “ shall never thirst, but it shall be in 
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him a well of water springing up unto ever-|the plants of Europe when introduced into 
lasting life.’— William Evans. America and Australia spread and become 
troublesome weeds, has often been remarked. 
eit For “The Friend” !Tn the case of vegetables, taken from the Eas- 
Scientific Notes. tern States and grown in California, a remark- 
Silver Mining in Massachusetts.—In a tract|able increase of size has also been observed. 
of country lying in the north eastern part of|A similar development has been noticed in 
Massachusetts and the south-eastern part of|some animals, especially in fishes, particularly 
New Hampshire, a considerable amount of] when they have been transported to countries 
silver bearing lead ore has been discovered,|in which the imported kind has been origin- 
which has been mined in some places with|ally wanting. A remarkable increase in size 
encouraging results. In the neighbourhood of|is reported in carp, which have been taken from 
Newburyport, Mass., the lead ore contains}Germany and introduced into California, and 
from 50 to 150 ounces of silver to the ton,|English trout which have been placed in Aus- 
besides some gold, copper and pyrites. tralian waters, have rapidly attained an un- 
Decrease in the size of European Rivers.—W.|usual weight. A recent writer reports that 
G. Wex, in a paper read before the Geograph-| fish of this species near Ballarat, in the course 
ical Society of Vienna, stated that the result|of twenty nine months after hatching, weigh- 
of his observations showed, that the level of|ed from six to ten pounds each, and all were 
the water of the following named rivers bad|in excellent condition. Similar results appear 
considerably diminished during the last fifty|to have attended the introduction of English 
years, owing, as he believed, to the destruc-| perch in the neighborhood of Ballarat. 
tion of the forests, viz.:—In the Elbe, seven,| Fauna of the Mammoth Cave.—F. W. Put- 
teen inches ; the Rhine, twenty-four ; the Oder |nam, of Salem, Mass., has lately obtained, in 
seventeen; the Vistula, twenty-six; and the/addition to the ordinary white-colored, and 
Danube, fifty five inches. blind fishes of the Cave, several specimens of 
Ruins of Ancient Buildings in South-western|an active dark-colored fish, which appears to 
Colorado.—The exploring expeditions which|thrive in its waters. Specimens of four species 
have traversed Colorado and parts of Utah,|of fish, indentical with those of the Green 
New Mexico and Arizona, within the past/ River in the immediate neighborhood of the 
few years have reported the existence of ruins| Cave, were also obtained, apparently showing 
over a very extensive area in this now almost|that the fish of this stream enter the Cave at 
uninhabited district. In the Eighth month] pleasure. Another fish having eyes was also 
of last year, W. H. Jackson, at the head of a|found in its dark waters. A number of speci- 
party visited the country around the mouth| mensof the Mammoth Cave fishes were brought 
of the San Juan River, with a view of obtain-|to Massachusetts, after having been kept in 
ing further information respecting the nature,|daylight for several weeks, showing that all 
extent and distribution of the ruins in this}the blind Cave animals do not die on being 
locality. Their investigations show that the|exposed to light, as has been stated. 
ancient buildings were constructedon thesame| Temperature at which Seeds will Germinate. 
general plan as those of the Moquis Pueblos|—A table has lately been published by Hober- 
Indians, whose villag-s are now at no great}|andt, showing the least and greatest tempera. 
distance. One interesting ruin was discovered,|ture at which a variety of seeds will germi- 
which was so well preserved, that it seemed|nate. From this, it appears that the lowest 
as though it might have been vacated less|temperature at which wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
than twenty years ago. It was situated on|buckwheat, sugar beet, linseed, clover, and 
a long bench or mésa, running along the face|peas will germinate, is about 40.55° Fahr. 
of a perpendicular bluff, and had atotal length} The minimum for carrots, sorghum and In- 
of nearly 300 yards. This building appeared|dian corn, is between 40° and 50° Fabr. For 
to have been divided into 75 rooms, mostly|tobacco and the gourd, it is between 50° and 
arranged in a single row, but in a few places|60°; and for the cucumber and melon, it is 
two or three deep. A few yards off, are a/between 60° and 65° Fahr. In addition to the 
dozen detached cee Cisterns and re-|fact that each seed requires a certain amount 
servoirs remain in a sufficiently perfect con-|of heat to germinate, it appears that every 
dition to show the design in their construction.| species of vegetable needs a certain sum total 
Corrals for cattle were found inside between | of heat to go through the various phases of its 
the houses and the bluff. At the bottom oflexistence, and it is only in localities where 
the cafions in many places, there is a narrow|this amount is furnished every year, and the 
strip of fertile land, which the inhabitants of|requisite condition of soil and moisture are 
these ancient buildings cultivated, although | fulfilled, that the plant can healthfully exist. 
they generally chose for their residences places anadlinaceiaiaaiadl 
of difficult access. In one of the caiions of the Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Montezuma, a tributary of the San Juan, there 
is almost a continuous series of ruins for a 
distance of twenty-five miles. In this region 
every point available for defence appears to 
have been occupied, and is now covered with 
the remains of heavy walls and large blocks of 
houses, the stones of which in some cases are 
more than seven feet long and twenty inches 
square. In some places numerous holes have 
been cut in the steep lower wall of the caiion, 
for the purpose of affording a hand and foot 
hold in ascending the rock to the building 
erected above. Some of these steps ascended 
the face of the rock for 150 to 200 feet. 
Foreign Plants and Animals in America and 














































or by power, but by the spirit of the Lord, 
that His work prospers, or His praise is 
effected ; and therefore a little one may be 


nation.” Under this persuasion, the faith is 
strengthened in the Omnipotence of the small- 
est revelation of the Lord’s arm in our little 
services, and our trust removed from the ap- 
pearance of strength, to strength itself. The 
rich man cannot glory in his riches, nor the 


glorying is found to be in the righteous gov- 
ernment and dispensation of our Holy Head. 


Clonmel, 2d mo. 1790.—It is not by might 


made “a thousand, and a small one a strong 
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snares ; and wherein we find many who say 
they are going to the same port, and who 
think they have found out, from longer ex- 
perience and superior wisdom, a better and 
somewhat different road ; but when we believe 
them, and make a little trial of their path, 
how have we, with painful steppings, to re- 
turn to our tribulated pilgrimage? I feel 
deeply engaged in my spirit, that | may, and 
that we all may, look to our own standings ; 
not even to the most approved instruments 
for instruction, when our application ought 
to be to the spirit and example of our Holy 
Head and High Priest. 

Ist mo. 1788.—A sense of our insufficiency 
to do any good thing without Divine assist- 
ance, will, I trust, whatever our trials or 
temptations may be, so humble us, as wholly 
to prevent a vain dependence upon anything 
of our own ; but surely there is as much need 
for watchfulness and prayer at this day, as 
when the disciples were immediately recom- 
mended to it.—Sarah R. Grubb. 


A Storm at Sea. 

When Dr. Scoresby was sixty-five years of 
age, he made a voyage to Australia for scien- 
tific investigation, especially for the purpose 
of prosecuting his inquiries into the nature 
and properties of magnetism. On the passage 
out, the ship encountered a violent storm, of 
which Scoresby gives the following graphic 
description. 

“ Suffering from cold and sore throat, I could 
not venture to brave the storm on deck, as I 
could have wished, or do more than observe 
the effects of the furious storm from the com- 
panion and poop deck, and, after some abate- 
ment of the wind, from the mizen rigging. 

“ At 10 o’clock a. M., the scene was awfully 
sublime, and shortly afterwards, about 11 or 
11.30 a. M., it was in its highest condition of 
terrible magnificence. The continuance of 
the wind for several hours steadily west, the 
direction of a previously existing swell, pro- 
duced waves of the most formidable magni- 
tude, whilst the sea, from its commencement 
at north, and a former sea from the south- 
westward, threw up perplexed waters into the 
most strangely tumultuous peaks, and crests 
and other forms of waves. The sea was to 
me a new phenomenon. Even in the terrific 
and devastating hurricane, of which I had so 
often read descriptions, the sea has rarely 
time to gain the enormous height it now had 
reg us—a height frequently of forty feet— 





regular waves rolling in the direction of the 
wind, and incomparably higher peaks and 
crests produced by crossing waves. Here, 
too, every feature of the tempest was set forth 
in grandest and most awful magnitude and 
sublimity. The fearful force and grandeur 
of the waves—the fierce howling of the storm 
—the novel and majestic magnitude of the 
crests, and peaks, and broken summits, the 
|peril to ship and life in the event of an acci- 
Ident to the helm in scudding—the glorious 
jaction, as I may call it, of the ship under these 
tremendous disturbances—and the drifting 
sprays, confounding sight, as an atmospheric 
haze—gave the deepest interest to this me- 
morable scene. These features of grandeur 
were made more impressive by not unfrequent 





strong man in his strength, but the cause of|gleams of bright sunshine penetrating amid 


ithe brown cumulas-like masses of cloud which 
|drifted across the upper sky, and throwing 


g a 4 ( , 2d mo. 1784.—Our passage through life is beams, far from cheerful, into the midst of 
Australia.—The rapidity with which some of}]ike a journey wherein are difficulties and the exciting scene—an incongruous glare of 
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heavenly light, which threw the rest of the 


picture into more striking contrasts—and 
which, on the coming over us of the rain, or 
snow shower of the fiercer squalls, painted 
the dark threatening astern with more omin- 
ous blackness.” . * - - 

“ But let me attempt to describe more of the 
scenes aboard, as they appeared to me from 
my posts of observation, looking first at 10 a. 
M. from the main companion, and subsequent- 
ly, in the height of the hurricane, from the 
fore part of the poop deck. Thesea, as I have 
remarked, was to me a new unseen phenom- 
enon, or aggregate of phemomena. Two or 
three circumstances were of this peculiar and 
characteristic order. I had seen and observed 
the action of a heavy gale coming on suddenly 
many times, in the Arctic seas, but it was 
generally in a smooth, or but moderately 
undulating sea, where, before waves of the 
first class had time to form, the secondary 
seas, first obeying the influence of the wind, 
would be perpetually crested with white 
water, and this lighter portion of the liquid 
element carried forward and spread abroad 
in a low stratum at the surface of drift 
spray. But here the phenomenon, whilst cor- 
responding in its source and nature, was of an 
extent, in quantity, density, and height of dis- 
tribution to which I had seen nothing ap- 
proaching, or giving an impression of the 
strange effects | now contemplated. The drift 
spray was the produce of every wave and va- 
riety of wave. No wave could keep pace with 
the legitimate demands, in hydro-dynamic 
law, of the wind’s terrible vehemence. Waves 
of forty feet height which satisfy the greatest 
demands, perhaps, of any of our North Sea or 
high northern Atlantic storms, bore no ade- 
quate relation to the impetuosity of the bur- 
ricane tempest. A sort of surface impetus 
seemed to be given, forcing the crests of the 
loftier waves into a velocity so much beyond 
the motion of the regular undulations, as not 
only to cast almost every peak and summit 
into the form of a breaker, but in some cases 
to give such adegree of magnitude and breadth 
to the breaking summit—as one mass of white 
water laboring forward after another, and re- 
tarded by the diminished velocity of that be- 
fore it—that the main surface behind some of 
the mightiest waves would present but one! 
unsubdued and wide spread breast of foam,— 
a phenomenon I had never seen but in waves 
breaking over broad masses of ice, or over an 
insulated shelving rock. Then, asif impatient 
still of results proportionate to its mighty 
forces—or as indignant at the tardy and im- 
perfect obedience—the vehement storm not 
only blew off the lighter summits of the foam. 
ing crests, but actually seized upon great 
masses of the roaring peaks of crossing seas, 
—cut them off as it were from their legitimate 
support, and drifted them away with the mea- 
sure of its own vast speed in that form of storm 
spray to which I have referred. Thus the 
quantity of drift from this source and that of 
the minor waves, constituted a stratum of| 
haze so thick and dense that, whilst the sun’s 
rays obtained free ingress, vision from the 
poop of the Royal Charter, where the eye was 
about twenty-two feet above the level of the 
sea, was limited in all directions, and for 
hours of continuance, to about the third part 





of a mile! 

“ Another noticeable particular arising from 
the phenomenon just described, and illustrat-| 
ing the peculiarity and severity of the storm, 


was the extent and manner in which the 
whole surface water was embossed by the 
residual foam of the curling and breaking 
waves. In ordinary gales, this embossing of 
the surface is limited mainly to broken paral- 
lel streaks, taking the direction of the wind— 
for which it forms a convenient guide—with 
occasional patches not so cast into shape ; but 
here, besides the prevalent wind streaks of 
residual foam, the sea generally was so tho- 
roughly marked by it, that on careful obser- 
vation, I could scarcely detect a single square 
yard of surface that was free from it. Such 
a circumstance I had never before remarked, 
at least in the midst of a gale, where regular 
waves of the highest measured magnitude 
have had time to form. 

“The primary waves on this occasion were 
in many cases of great extent, in one undula- 
tion and crest. Many were estimated asspread- 


to be a jadge of the ministry, to help the 
weak and to instruct the ignorant, must also 
be fully convinced of and established in the 
great truths of christianity. My soul has 
deeply mourned because of the many defi- 
ciencies I behold in these respects, and the 
sad consequences [ anticipate a spurious min. 
istry will bring over us. Yet, with grati- 
tude it must be acknowledged, that we have 
amongst us a few baptised ministers and 
elders, who stand as fathers and mothers in 
the church, and also as faithful watchmen in 
Zion.” ; 

Truly such language is prophetic, and do 
we not begin to realize its fulfilment? Pas. 
sages of a similar character occur in the writ- 
ings, and in the sermons of many Friends, 
showing a degree of discernment beyond mor. 
tal unassisted vision ; and who that takes an 
impartial view of the present state of our 


ing out to an extent of a sixth, a quarter, if|Society, can doubt that those worthies were 


not of halfa mile. The extreme height in the 
fiercest of the gale, I could not, being so un- 
well, attempt to measure. But in the course 
of the afternoon, after two or three hours of 
perceptible diminution of the storm, I found 
the prevailing seas of some thirty feet in 
height, and numerous higher waves of broad 
extensive solid water-crests or summits rang- 
ing from forty to forty-two feet or more, with 
knots and broken crests some yards higher.” 
For “The Friend.” 

In a letter from a dear aged Friend, re- 
cently received, in speaking of the present 
state of affairs in our Society, he quoted from 
Stephen Grellet’s Memoirs, the following, 
which I think may appropriately find a place 
in “ The Friend.” 

‘‘Our Society maintains several great and 
important testimonies which, in the opening 
and power of Truth, were committed to our 
forefathers; and as these testimonies have 
been kept to and maintained, they have been 
a great blessing both to our Society and the 
people at large, over whom their influence has 
more or less extended. A pure gospel minis- 
try, or in other words, a pure, clear, and full 
testimony to the truth, as it is in Jesus, must 
be acknowledged to be a great blessing to a 
congregation, and to a religious society. The 


permitted to look into the future? or, in other 

words, who can doubt that our heavenly 

Father still reveals to his humble, devoted 

servants, things that shall take place here- 

after ? Vs 
Bloomfield, Ont., Canada. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Be not conformed to this world, said the 
apostle, who knew that the fashions and cus- 
toms of it are vain, and pass away. Toa 
mind disposed to avoid the very appearance 
and approaches to evil, this text is alone suffi- 
cient to induce a hesitation, a scrupulousness 
or tenderness; knowing that for every idle 
word he must give an account, and that every 
thought must be brought into subjection to 
Christ. But those who would think their 
own thoughts, and choose their own ways 
and words, and also wear their own apparel, 
{must needs have things so cleared up to their 
ibhnded and darkened understanding, that, 
like the lawyers, no express (much less im- 


| plied) prohibition of Scripture, would have 
satisfied them: they would shuffle from it, 
‘and fritter it away, bending it to their own 


wills. Whereas tho spirit of christianity 
|tentifies, and has ever testified against such 
things, not only among Friends, but more or 
less, and in different ways and degrees, wher- 
ever sufficient clearness has been arrived at, 


influence of those who stand in the station of|even from the earliest ages. 


ministers, is great over the people, either to 
bring them to Christ, by their example and 
precepts, or to scatter them from Him. Hence 
the great success of the ministry in the early 
days of the Christian church. The early his- 
tory of our Society bears a similar testimony ; 
hence the growth in the trath, and in the sav- 
ing knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that was conspicuous. My concern is 
sometimes great for our much favored Soci- 
ety. If a forward, self-willed ministry gains 
the ascendency among us, we must become 


‘scattered as a people ; for that ministry which 


standeth in the wisdom of man, can never 


ireach to the deep things of God ; it can nei. 


ther understand them nor minister of them; 
Christ crucified is foolishness to it. I have 
travailed for an enlargement in Christian 


\depth and experience with our elders, that 


they may be favored so to labor as to avert 
the threatening evil in divers parts of our 
Society. A minister of the gospel of Christ 
must be acquainted with and established in 
the faith, and the hope of redemption through 
Christ, else how can he minister to others 
what he himself has not. An elder, who is 


Picture to thyself any set of people raised 
jup to a deep sense of religion, and re 
jout their watchfulness and self-denial to al 
branches of their conduct, and te 
to follow that exhortation, “ Ba ye holy in al 
manner of conversation,” and whatsoever ye 
‘do in word or deed, do all to the glory of 
God,” &. Would they not soon come to be 
distinguished from other people, who follow 
the course of this world, or who secretly 
yearn after their own heart’s lusts, and com- 
fort themselves with trying to think there is 
nothing in this or the other little thing, and 
that religion does not consist in these things? 
Would they not soon find themselves to be 
“a peculiar people,” a singular people, a very 
simple people; their outward appearance, 
their manners, their very gestures restrained 
and regulated after a mode totally contrary 
to the generality of those around them? 
Indeed it has never been any wonder with 
me, that a people gathered and settled and 
preserved, as I have hinted at,—or as Friends 
were, when they found themselves estranged 
from the world at large, and eccentric through 
this process of following their convictions of 
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duty,—should value this their privilege, and/to the Delawares and to the Commissioners. |of my mission, the ear of the Great Sovereign 
these outward badges, which tend to keep up|'l he proceeds of the sale paid the expenses of|of the Universe, which is still open to our ery, 


this desirable distinction and separation from 
the world’s spirit. * * * Itisa striking 
and unanswerable fact, that there has not 
been one individual, who has risen to any 
eminence for religious dedication in our So- 
ciety, but has had to tread the narrow and 
straight path; and has had to attribute his 
progress to giving up, in the ability received, 
to abey the secret monitions of the Spirit of 
Christ, even in little things: nor has there 
been one who has swerved from this course, 
that has ultimately turned out better than 
the salt that has lost its savor. * * Truth 
is the same that ever it was—unchangeable, 
and never faileth ; and it will always stand 
by and bear out those, who are of it, and who 
keep toit. * * * Therefore, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your minds, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God.”—Letters and Memoran- 
dums of John Barclay. 


For “The Friend.” 

Fragmentary History of the New Jersey Indians. 

(Concladed from page 390.) 

“In the year 1801 the Brotherton or Edge 
Pillock Indians were invited by a kindred 
tribe, the Mauhekunnuks, at NewStockbridge, 
near Oneida lake, to ‘ pack up their mat,’ and 
‘come and eat out of their dish,’ which they 
said was large enough for them all, adding, 
with characteristic earnestness, that ‘ their 
necks were stretched in looking toward the fire- 
side of their grandfather till they were as long 
as cranes.’ Concluding to accept the invita- 
tion of their grandchildren, they applied to 


the legislature for authority to dispose of 


their land, and by a law passed “ December” 
3d, 1801, William Saltar, William Stockton and 
Enoch Evans were appointed Commissioners 
to divide the tract into lots of not more than 
100 acres, and to sell them at public sale, pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Indians were 
consenting. To ascertain this fact, James Ew- 
ing and John Beatty were appointed. These 
gentlemen reported to Governor Bloomfield 
“ March” 20th, 1802, that three-fourths of the 
Indians had consented to the sale; that there 
were sixty-three adult Indians who had rights 
in the tract, of whom forty were present at 
Brotherton on the 15th of “ January,” and the 
whole matter being explained to them, thirty- 
eight voluntarily signed the required order to 
sell; and that on the day of the date of the 
report, eight others met them at Trenton and 
signed the report. ‘This, it will be observed, 
made but forty-six consenting Indians, being 
one and a quarter Indians, or an adult anda 
papoose less than the prescribed number ; but 
the Governor accepted the report, and nine 
days after appointed Abraham Stockton and 


Charles Ellis as Commissioners, in place of| main. 


William Saltar and Enoch Evans, who had 
resigned, ordering them to proceed with the 
sale. An advertisement in the Trenton Fed- 
eralist, signed by the Commissioners, gave 
notice of the sale, which was to begin on the 
10th of ‘‘ May,” 1802. At this time the Edge 
Pillock tract was disposed of to twenty-two 
different purchasers, at prices, I have been 
told, ranging from two to five dollars per 
acre. The Commissioners accompanied their 
wards, between seventy and eighty in num- 
ber, to New Stockbridge, where characteris- 
tie speeches of cordial welcome were made 


the removal and an equitable contribution to 
the treasury of the Mauhekannuks, the hos. 
oF hosts. The balance was invested in 

. S. securities for the benefit of the New 
Jersey Indians. ‘The united tribes continued 
together in New York for more than twenty 
years, and in 1824 purchased of the Meno- 
monie Indians a large tract on the Fox River, 
between Winnebago Lake and Lake Michi- 
gan, to which they removed. 

In 1832 our old friends had diminished in 
their new home on Green Bay to about forty 
individuals, and cherishing in their hereditary 
poverty a recollection of their abandoned 
rights of fishing and hunting in New Jersey, 
deputed Bartholomew S. Calvin, their oldest 
chief, the Edge Pillock schoolmaster of half 
a century before, to solicit from the Legisla- 
ture of the State some compensation therefor. 
He presented the claim to a Joint Committee, 
which was eloquently addressed by Samuel L. 
Southard. Who said, ‘It was a proud fact in 
the history of New Jersey, that every foot of 
her soil had been obtained from the Indians 
by fair and voluntary purchase and transfer, 
a fact that no other State in the Union, not 
even the land that bears the name of Penn, 
can boast of.’ 

A report was made in Calvin’s favor and a 
bill was passed “March” 12th, 1832, appro- 
priating $2,000 (the sum named by himself), 
for an entire relinquishment of all Indian 
claims. His letter of thanks to the legisla- 
ture may fittingly close this essay : 

‘ Bartholomew S. Calvin takes this method 
to return his thanks to both Houses of the 
Legislature, and especially to their Commit- 
tees, for their very respectful attention to 
and candid examination of the Indian claims 
which he was delegated to present. 

‘The final act of official intercourse between 
the State of New Jersey and the Delaware 
Indians, who once owned nearly the whole 
of its territory, has now been consummated, 
in a manner which must redound to the honor 
of this growing State, and in all human pro- 
bability, to the prolongation of the existence 
of a wasted yet grateful people. Upon this 
parting occasion, I feel it to be an incumbent 
duty to bear the feeble tribute of my praise 
to the high toned justice, which in this in- 
stance, and, so fur as I am acquainted, in all 
former time, bas actuated the counsels of this 
Commonwealth in dealing with the aborigi- 
nal inbabitants. 

‘Not a drop of our blood have you spilled 
in battle*—not an acre of our land have you 
taken bat by our consent. These facts speak 
for themselves and need no comment. They 
place the character of New Jersey in bold re- 
lief, a bright example to those States within 
whose territorial limits our brethren still re- 
Nothing save benisons can fall upon 
her from the lips of a Lenni Lenappi. 

‘There may be some who would despise an 
Indian benediction ; but when I retarn to my 
people and make known to them the result 


* The enqniry was here made by a member, ‘Is this 


murders of whites and of Indians from private causes, 
a few skirmishes on the banks of the Hudson between 
the natives and white traders from New Amsterdam, 
and also on the Delaware, but no state of war ever ex- 


literally true” Several speakers believed it to be so.| whatever our trials or temptations may be, £0 
It was stated that there were in the early days some humble us as wholly to prevent a vain de- 


| 


need as any others, to watch over themselves, 


will be penetrated with our invocation of bless- 
ings upon the generous sons of New Jersey. 
‘To those gentlemen, members of the le- 
gislature and others, who have evinced their 
kindness to me, I cannot refrain from paying 
the unsolicited tribute of my heartfelt thanks. 
Unable toreturn them any other compensation, 
I fervently pray that God will have them in 
his holy keeping—will guide them in safety 
through the vicissitudes of this life, and ulti- 
mately, through the rich mercies of our blessed 
Redeemer, receive them into the glorious en- 
tertainment of bis kingdom above.’” 


a. 


Extracted for “ The Friend.” 
“Elders are appointed to watch over the 
ministry, to guard and counsel ministers when 
needed, if they have left the gift, or said any- 
thing not according to sound doctrine. But 
this is not all their duty; they have as much 


that they may know what spirit rules and 
actuates them ; and they are to give themselves 
up to sympathize with the ministers, and to share 
in bearing the burdens which they are brought 
under ; by which they may be preserved from 
judging in their own will and temper, and 
may be made instrumental to help them, and 
by a harmonious labor and travail of soul, 
assist in bringing to the birth the concerns 
which ministers are brought under. Here- 
by they are fellow-helpers in the Lord; and 
when ministers are raised up by their Divine 
Master in bis authority, then a harmonious 
exercise is again known in the preaching 
of the gospel, the great Name is exalted, 
and the baptizing power goes over the meet- 
ing. Ministers and Elders thus fulfil their 
respective services, and contribute to each 
other’s growth and establishment in the bless- 
ed truth ; the one preaching what the Holy 
Spirit opens to them, and the other keeping 
‘lose to them in spirit, to aid and steady 
them in their work, that they may not give 
out, nor deviate from the line of service ap- 
pointed them by the great Minister of the 
sanctuary.”’ 


“ Speak evil of no man :” Titus, iii. 2.—Philip 
Henry used to remind those who spoke evil 
of people behind their backs of that law, 
“Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” Those that 
are absent are deaf; they cannot right them- 
selves; and therefere say noillof them. A 
friend of his, inquiring of him concerning a 
matter which tended to reflect upon some 
people, he began to give him an account of 
the story, but immediately broke off, and 
checked himself with these words, “ But our 
rale is to speak evil of no man,” and would 
proceed no further in the story. The week 
before he died, a person requested the loan of 
a particular book from him. “Truly,” said 
he, ‘‘I would lend it to you, but that it takes 
in the faults of some, which should rather be 
covered with a mantle of love.” 


A sense of our insufficiency to do any good 
thing without Divine assistance will, I trust, 


pendence upon anything of our own; but 
surely there is as much need for watchfalness 
and prayer at this day, as when the disciples 


isted between the English Colonists and the New Jersey | were immediately recommended to it.—Sarah 


Indians. 


R. Grubb. 
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Selected. 

It is a precious state to be of a tender spirit, 
of a soft heart, prepared to wait upon the 
Lord. Such are in a capacity to know when 
good comes: they are not like the parched 
heath, nor barren desert, but like the tender 
herb; they are sensible of the dews from 
heaven, and of the gentle rain that falls, and 
the fruitful showers that descend upon them: 
they can feel the droppings down of Divine 
love; and sprout forth, and sing for joy in the 
sense thereof. But those whose hearts are 
stony, and whose spirits are hard, they can- 
not taste and see how good the Lord is ; such 
are not prepared to wait upon the Lord, nor 
to draw nigh unto him, and partake of his 
Divine refreshments, neither have they the 
sacrifice wherein his soul delights, which is 
a broken heart and a contrite spirit. Oh! it is 
a blessed thing for people to meet together, 
and wait in the sense and feeling of the ten- 
dering power of the Lord.—Shewen’s Medita- 
tions. 


“Tt is the sense and judgment of this meet- 
ing, that where a drowsy spirit appears upon 
any of the members in our religious meet- 
ings, they may be labored with for their 
help; and where it is given way to, that 
Quarterly, Monthly and other meetings should 
be cautious of employing such iu the weighty 
services of the discipline.”—Book of Discip- 
line. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forer1en.—In the British House of Lords the Earl of 
Derby in reply to a question by another earl said, “I 
cannot advise Parliament to abrogate the declaration of 
the Treaty of Paris, that a neutral flag protects an ene- 
my’s goods except contraband of war. ‘This declaration 
has been in force twenty years. England has pressed it 
upon other governments, and if she now withdraws it, 
it would raise the suspicion that she was preparing for 
war.” 

The cotton masters at Oldham, England, have re- 
solved to run their mills only four days in the week. 
The wages of 50,000 operatives are thus decreased by 
$50,000 weekly. Great depression in the more im- 
portant branches of English industry continue, and 
more heavy failures are announced. 

A deputation of operatives waited on a large meeting 
of the Lancashire cotton-spinners at Manchester, and 
persuaded them to postpone a reduction of wages for 
one month. 

London has 1116 schools, costing £5,330,874 91, and 
last year 288,497 pupils attended them. 

When the United States, some weeks ago, demanded 
the extradition of Winslow, the forger, from the govern- 
ment of Great Britain under the provisions of the ex- 
tradition treaty, that power refused to surrender the 
alleged criminal unless the United States gave assur- 
ance that he should be tried only for the specified for- 
gery, in accordance with a British law enacted in 1870. 
The British demand being rejected as inadmissible, 
Winslow was released, and thus the extradition treaty 
became inoperative. The subject has claimed attention 
in Parliament, and Earl Derby recently stated in the 
House of Lords that negotiations were in progress which 
promised to be successful. It is hoped the treaty can 
be so modified as to be satisfactory to both parties. 

Liverpool, 7th mo. 24.—Orleans middling cotton, 
6 1-16d.; uplands do., 5 15-16d. 

According to Turkish official reports the forces which 
the Sultan’s government is now employing against the 
insargents in the Danubian provinces are distributed 
over a wide area, and aggregate about 112,000 men. 
In addition to these there are nearly 100,000 more 
troops under arms in various quarters of the empire. 

The new Sultan of Turkey is said to be in ill health, 
and his abdication before long is thought likely to 
occur, 
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The sanguinary contest along the frontiers of Servia 
and Montenegro continues without decisive results. 
The Montenegrins have no alliance with Seryia, and 
appear to be prosecuting the war on their own account. 

The government and people of Roumania express a 
determination to continue neutral and take no part in 
the strife. 

The Khedive has presented the Porte with 25,000 
Snider rifles. Voluntary subscriptions in Turkey toward 
the war expenses amount to $600,000. 

The Paris Temps states that the six great Powers are 
in daily communication relative to eastern affairs, with 
a view of establishing a general agreement, so as to be 
in readiness to take advantage of any opportunity to 
exercise moral influence. 

The latest advices received at Constantinople say : 
The Turks are unable to take the offensive until rein- 
forced, but they have a sufficient number of troops to 
hold their positions and repulse the Servian attacks. 
The total Turkish losses for the past ten days are 300 
killed and 560 wounded. The Servians lost fully 2500 
men, with five cannon. 

Vienna telegrams show that the recent earthquake 
affected the Danube basin from Passan, in Bavaria, to 
Presburg, in Hungary. Rents are visible in numerous 
houses in Vienna. The river Danube receded from 
the right bank and passed in a great wave to the other 
side. 

The French Senate has rejected by a vote of 144 to 
139 the government bill restoring to the State the sole 
right of conferring university degrees. During the de- 
bate Dufaure urged the adoption of the bill, which 
would strengthen the Ministry in defending the in- 
terests of the Church in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
rejection of the measure would weaken the government. 
The rejection was effected by an alliance of the Bona- 
partists with the Right, and has produced a sensation. 
The French Republican journals severely condemn the 
action of the Senate in rejecting the bill. 

There are 23,000 workmen out of employment in 
Berlin. 

Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, left Paris on the 22d 
inst. for the kingdom of her son Alfonso. 

The latest Mexican advices state that affairs are tak- 
ing a favorable turn for the government. The revolu- 


After deducting an ample supply for home consum 
tion, it is calculated in San Francisco that there will 
remain 23,500,000 bushels of wheat and 10,000,000 
bushels of barley available for export. 

There were 997 interments in New York during the 
week ending the 22d inst., and 587 in Philadelphia, 
including 115 deaths of cholera infantum, and 30 sun- 
stroke. 

The International Exhibition was visited last week 
by 164,851 persons, 106,622 of whom paid for admis- 
sion. 

The foreign imports at the port of Philadelphia for 
the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, amounted to $22, 
483,389, a decrease of $1,752,998 as compared with the 
preceding year. The exports of the year reached $40,- 
254,075, which is $11,666,056 more than in the preced- 
ing year. 

The President has signed the joint resolution for the 
issue of $50,000,000 in silver coin, and the bill is now 
alaw. Up to the 24th inst., the Senate and House of 
Representatives had not adjusted their differences in 
regard to some of the appropriation bills. The Senate 
considers that some of the appropriations have been too 
much reduced in the House bills. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. New York.—American gold, 111. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 120}; do. of 1866, 118; new five per 
cents, 118$. Superfine flour, $3.55 a $3.80; State extra, 
$4.10 a $4.50; finer brands, $5 a $10.00. New amber 
winter wheat, $1.20; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, 95 a 97 
cts.; No. 3 do., 84 a 85 cta. State rye, 76 a 77 cts. 
Yellow corn, 56 cts.; white, 62 cts. Lard, 11} ets. 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 11} a 12 cts. Superfine flour, 
$3.50 a $4.00; extras, $4.25 a $4.50; finer brands, 
$5.00 a $8.50. Pennsylvania amber wheat, $1.35 a 
$1.36; do. red, $1.30 a $1.31. Rye, 68a70cts. Mixed 
and yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts. Oats, 35a 38 cts. New 
York cheese, 9 a 10 cts.; western, 8 a 8} cts. Lard, 
11$ a12 cts. Sales of 2800 beef cattle at 6} a 64 cts. 
per lb. gross for extra ; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 
4a 5 cts. for common. Sheep 4} a 5} cts. per lb. gross, 
Hogs $9.50 a $10.00 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.— 
Prime red wheat, $1.17 a $1.21; amber, $1.20 a $1.22. 
Southern yellow corn, 57 a 58 cts. ; western mixed, 55} 
cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 89 cts.; No. 3 do, 


tionary army under General Placios had been surprised |78 cts. No. 2 corn, 44 cts. No. 2 oats, 28} cts. Rye, 


and routed. The Presidential election resulted in a 
large majority for Lardo de Tejada. It now only re- 
mains for the Congress at its meeting two months hence, 
to declare him re-elected for the term of four years. 

A proposition for rendering the Seine navigable for 
sea-going vessels, and thus converting Paris into a sea 
port, is being again agitated. The river at Paris is 
only between sixty and seventy feet above the level of 
the ocean, the distance in a straight line 120 miles, and 
by the course of the winding river 210 miles. The 
Minister of Public Works and the Prefect of the Seine, 
recently made an exploring expedition on the river, 
and the journey will be repeated by the Municipal 
Council of Paris. It is supposed the improvement 
could be made with an expenditure of 24,000,000 franes. 
It is stated that the average size of French vessels is 
under 300 tons, 

Unitep States.—<According to the last report of 
railway statistics, the number of miles of railroad in| 
operation in the United States at the close of 1875, was 
71,759. The aggregate of the dividends paid by the 
railroads, during the last fiscal year, was $74,294,208, 
which is $2,251,000 more than in the previous year. 
A large part of the railroads are unprofitable to the 
stockholders, making no dividends. This is the case 
with 212 roads out of 246 in the Western States, and 91 
out of 109 in the Southern States. There are 306 roads 
in the Middle and Eastern States, and of these only 
112 paid dividends, The gross earnings of all the roads 
for the year 1875, aggregated $503,065,505, which is 
$17,400,511 less than in 1874. 

By the latest enumeration Boston is found to have 
341,919 inhabitants viz., 162,262 males and 179,657 
females. There are 117,005 persons of foreign birth, 
and 4969 colored, together with 107 Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese. 

The immigration of Mennonites from southern Rus- 
sia continues. During the past week about one thou- 
sand of them passed through New York on their way 
. Kansas, where they purpose buying land and set- 
tling. 

The largest sponge ever found in the Floridas is ex- 
hibited at a store in New York. When dry it is twelve 
feet in circumference, and weighs nineteen pounds. 

With some partial and local exceptions, the crop re- 

rts are highly favorable, indicating that the present 
is a year of bountiful production. In California the 
crop of wheat and barley have been already harvested. 


56 cts. Barley, 50a 51 cts. Lard, $10.85 per 100 Ibs, 
St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, 1.24; No. 3 do., 98 
cts, Corn, 41 cts. Oats, 30 cts. Cincinnati.—Family 
flour, $4.50 a $5.40. Red wheat, $1.00 a $1.06. Corn, 
46 a 47 cts. 


WANTED 


By the 26th of Eighth month, a woman Friend as 
teacher at the “Shelter for Colored Orphans.” 
Apply to 
Sarah H. Cresson, 4041 Market St., 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTs- 
IneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, on the Ist of Sixth mo. 1876, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Edward W. Woolman, West Phila., 
JoTHAM TOWNSEND, in the 79th year of his age, a 
member of Plainfield Preparative and Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

, on the evening of the 6th of Sixth mo. 1876, 
at his residence, near Smithfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 
James W. McGrew, in the 68th year of his age, 8 
member and overseer of Short Creek Monthly and 
Smithfield Particular Meeting. This dear Friend was 
concerned for the support of the doctrines and testi- 
monies held by ancient Friends, and was a bright ex- 
ample of faithfulness. While his bereaved family and 
friends deeply feel their loss, they sorrow not as those 
without hope, reverently believing that he who saw 
meet to place him in the furnace of affliction, was with 
him unto the end. “The memory of the just is blessed.” 

——., on the 5th of Seventh mo. 1876, at the residence 
of her mother, in Camden, N. J., Saran H., danghter 
of Lydia H., and the late Nathaniel B. Jones, in the 23d 
year of her age, a member of Newton Preparative and 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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